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270 NOTICES OF CATHAY. [June 11, 18G6. 

2. Notices of Cathay. By Colonel H. Yule. 

The author stated that having been for some time past engaged, 
during the enforced leisure of a prolonged absence in the south of 
Europe, in preparing for the Hakluyt Society a collection of mediasval 
notices of China, he had been asked to turn his studies to account 
in the preparation of a paper on the subject for one of the Geogra- 
phical Meetings. Papers of this kind were rare in our Journal, 
and, from better hands, might perhaps with advantage be introduced 
more frequently. 

To those who had paid any attention to the subject, the mere use 
of the name " Cathay" would define the period with which it was 
meant to deal, namely, the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries. The 
name itself — Kkitdi — though its European use may be considered as 
limited properly to those centuries, is to this day that by which 
China is known to nearly all the nations which are accustomed to 
view it from a landward point of view, including the Russians, the 
Persians, and the nations of Turkestan. The name was originally 
borrowed from the Khitans, a people of Manchu lineage, who over- 
ran part of China, and adopted the manners of the conquered race ; 
and it must have been during the period of their ascendancy, ending 
in 1123 A.D., that the name of Cathay became indissolubly associated 
with China. 

On the rise of the Mongol power under Chinghiz, a century 
later, Asia was opened to the passage of Prank travellers. Among 
the many wanderers, dumb to posterity, who found their way to the 
far court of Kara Korum, luckily for us there went also, in the year 
1245, John of Piano Carpini, a native of Umbria, and a few years 
later the Fleming, "William Ruysbroek or Eubruquis, both of 
them Franciscans of superior intelligence, whose narratives have 
come down to us. First by these two, after centuries of oblivion, 
Europe was told of a great and civilized people dwelling in the 
extreme east, upon the shores of the ocean; and to the land of 
this people they gave a name now first heard in the West, that of 
Cathay. 

A mere allusion must suffice to that illustrious Venetian 
family, whose travels occupy a large part of the interval between 
the mission of Eubruquis and the end of the 13th century. 
All other travellers to Cathay are but stars of a low magni- 
tude beside the full orb of Marco Polo. There was a time when 
he fell into discredit, but that is long past, and his veracity 
and justness of observation still shine brighter under the recovery 
of lost and forgotten knowledge. Much asMarsden really did in his 
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splendid edition of Marco Polo, it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the illustrations of his narrative have been more than doubled 
since that day, from the stores of Chinese, Mongol, and Persian 
histories ; and within the last few years Paris has sent out an 
edition of the traveller by M. Pauthier which leaves far behind 
anything previously accomplished. If there was anything to regret 
in this work it was that there was an acrimony displayed towards 
some of the editor's predecessors, such as Klaproth, which makes us 
outsiders marvel, and exclaim, " Tantcene animis cwlestibus irce ? " 
Wherefore should the language of the Celestial Empire have so bad 
an effect on the temper of its students ? 

Just as the three noble Venetians were reaching their native 
city, in 1295, the forerunner of a new band of travellers was enter- 
ing Southern China. This was John of Monte Corvino, a Fran- 
ciscan monk, who, already nearly 50 years of age, was plunging 
alone into that great ocean of Paganism, and of what he deemed 
little better, Nestorianism, to preach the Gospel according to his 
understanding of it. Others joined him, and the Catholic missions 
flourished under the patronage of the great Khan himself. Among 
the friars who visited China during the interval between the 
beginning of the 14th century and 1328, when John of Monte 
Corvino died, several have left letters or more extended accounts 
of their experiences in Cathay. Among these was Friar Odoxic of 
Pordenone in Friuli. 

The Exchange had its envoys to Cathay at this time as well as the 
Church, and many circumstances and incidental notices show how 
frequently both India and China were reached by European traders 
during the first half of the fourteenth century, a state of things 
very difficult to realize, when we see how all the more easterly of 
these regions, when re-opened only two centuries later, seemed 
almost as absolutely new discoveries as the empires which Cortes 
and Pizarro were annexing in the West. 

The most distinct and notable evidence of the importance and 
frequency of this eastern trade was to be found in the work of Francis 
Balducci Pegolotti, a factor in the service of the great Florentine 
house of the Bardi — the house which gave a husband to Dante's 
Beatrice, and a heroine to George Eliott, in ' Romola.' This book, 
which was written in 1340, is a regular handbook of commerce, and 
the first two chapters are devoted to useful information for the mer- 
chant going to Cathay. The route lay from Tana or Azof to Sarai, 
the capital of the Kipchak branch of the house of Chinghiz on the 
Wolga, and thence by Astracan, Organj, and Otrar, near the Jaxartes, 
to Kancheu in Shensi, and so forward to the Great Canal, which led 
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to the marts of Hangcheu and Peking. Particulars are given as to 
the investments and exchanges proper to this journey, and especi- 
ally as to paper money, which alone was current in China. 

This intercourse, both religious and commercial, probably con- 
tinued till the fall of the Mongol dynasty. The latest detailed 
notice of it which we possess is that of the journey of John Marig- 
nolli, a Florentine friar, and it has heen preserved for us in a 
manner sufficiently whimsical. Marignolli, after his return in 1353, 
seems to have acquired the favour of the Emperor Charles IV., who 
was King of Bohemia. He made the traveller one of his chaplains, 
took him to Prague, and desired him to recast the Annals of Bohe- 
mia. Charles would have shown a great deal more sense if he had 
directed him to put on paper a detailed narrative of his Eastern 
experiences. However, let us be thankful for what we have. The 
task was utterly repugnant to the Florentine churchman ; he drew 
hack from the thorny thickets and tangled brakes of Bohemian 
Chronicles, from the labyrinthine jungle of strange names, the very 
utterance of which was an impossibility to his Florentine tongue ; 
and so he consoled himself, under the disagreeable duty imposed 
upon him, by interpolating his Chronicle, a propos de bottes, with 
the recollections of his Asiatic travels, and with the notions they 
had given him of Asiatic geography. Thus it is that we find these 
curious reminiscences imbedded in a totally unreadable Chronicle 
of Bohemia, just like unexpected fossils in a bank of mud. 

Soon after the time of Marignolli, and of his contemporary the 
Moorish traveller, Ibn Batuta, the missions and merchants alike 
disappear from the field as the Mongol dynasty totters and comes 
down. The new rulers of China reverted to the old indigenous 
policy of holding foreigners at arms' length, whilst Islam recovered 
and extended its sway over Central Asia. A dark mist descends 
upon the further east, covering Mangi and Cathay, with their cities, 
of which old travellers told such wonders — Cambalec, and Cansay, 
and Zayton, and Chinkaldn; and when the veil rises before the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish explorers, nearly two centuries later, those 
names were heard no more. In their stead we have China, and 
Peking, Hangcheu, Chincheu, and Canton. Gradually Jesuit missiona- 
ries go forth again from Borne, new converts are made, and new 
vicariats constituted. But of the old converts no trace has come 
down. 

Late in the sixteenth century, Jerome Xavier, a nephew of the 
great St. Francis, and himself a Jesuit missionary at the court of 
Akbar, met in the Great King's Durbar, at Lahore, a Mohammedan 
merchant, who had just arrived from Cathay. His account of the 
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country greatly excited Father Jerome, who saw in it an untouched 
and promising field for the labours of the Society. He strongly 
recommended his superiors to send a party to reconnoitre this 
country, in which he fancied that the long lost land of Prester John 
was at length to be revealed. The mission was resolved upon at 
Goa, and Benedict Goez, a lay coadjutor of the Society, and one of the 
noblest characters in the history of travel, was selected for the task. 
He travelled, in the character of an Armenian merchant, by way of 
Kabul, the high passes of the Bolor, Yarkand, Aksu, and Kamul, 
reaching the frontier of China at Kancheu in 1605. He had long 
come to the conclusion that the Cathay he was seeking was no other 
than China, but his endeavours to communicate with his brother 
Jesuits at Peking long failed. At last they succeeded, but a native 
convert who was sent to help him forward, arrived at Kancheu only 
to find Benedict on his death-bed. " Seeking Cathay, he found 
heaven." With him the curtain may drop on Cathay. China alone 
could be recognised thenceforward by reasonable people. 

Returning to speak more particularly of some of the travellers 
who have been named, the first is Friar Odoric. Born about the 
year 1280, of a Bohemian family, settled in Friuli, he joined the Fran- 
ciscans at an early age, and set out for the East, by way of Trebizond, 
Erzeroum, Tabreez, Soltania, Yend, and back towards Bagdad. Even- 
tually he reached Ormuz, where he embarked for Tana, now a 
station of the Great Indian Peninsular Eailway, near Bombay. He 
went on by sea to Malabar, Madras, Sumatra, Java, Cochin China, 
and Canton. He then visited Nankin, embarked on the Great Canal, 
and came by it to Peking, where he abode for three years. On his 
way homeward he passed through Thibet and Badakshan, returning 
to his native country in 1329. 

The companion of Odoric, on a part at least of these long journeys, 
was Friar James, an Irishman. It was in May, 1330, whilst lying 
ill at the convent of St. Anthony, at Padua, that Odoric dictated his 
story, which was taken down in homely Latin by a brother monk, 
and in January, 1331, he died at Udine, in his native province. He 
is now worshipped by the people, and his body is exhibited periodi- 
cally to the eyes of the faithful. Colonel Yule had not seen it, but 
had visited his tomb, and the cottage where be was bom, near 
Pordenone. 

Odoric has been scouted as a liar, and even his brethren are re- 
duced to plead character, — " so saintly a man would never have told 
lies, much less have sworn to them as Odoric has done." Some of 
his stories are certainly staggering, but many of them may be ex- 
plained. Thus he alleges that he saw a tortoise as big as the dome 
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of St. Anthony at Padua, or at least 40 feet long. The friar, he it 
remembered, was lying ill in that convent when he dictated his 
story to hrother William. He tells the latter, perhaps, that he saw 
an awfully hig tortoise. " How hig ? " quoth William, all agape. 
"Was it as hig as yonder dome?" "Well, yes," says the sick 
traveller, without turning his weary hones to look ; " I dare say it 
might he," and so down it goes in regular narration. Several of the 
stories told hy Odoric, of customs of the East, though long looked 
upon as travellers' tales, arc really true. He gives, for instance, 
the earliest description of the well-known Chinese practice of fishing 
with tame cormorants, and his account is substantially identical 
with those of Fortune, and other modern travellers. Odoric also 
mentions the hill of sand on which he heard invisible kettle- 
drums ; and here again we recognise the phenomenon of Reg liuwdn, 
or flowing sand, 40 miles north of Cahul, near the foot of the valley 
of the Panjshir. Burnes descrihes the same sounds heard there as 
loud and hollow, very like a large drum ; and Wood says, the sound 
was that of a distant drum, mellowed hy softer music. 

Passing to another traveller, John Marignolli, the Papal Legate 
of 1338. He went, hy way of Constantinople, to Caffa, then flou- 
rishing under the Genoese, and so, across Asia, to Peking, where 
his party had a most flattering reception from the last Chinese sove- 
reign of the Mongol house. He then sailed for India, and arrived 
at Quilon, on the Malabar coast, in 1347; and afterwards set out, 
during the South-west Monsoon, to visit the shrine of St. Thomas, 
near Madras. He was afterwards shipwrecked on the coast of Ceylon, 
between Galle and Colombo, where he fell into the hands of a Mus- 
sulman buccaneer, and was robbed of all his property, to the amount 
of nearly 120,000Z. of our money. He eventually returned home 
by way of Ormuz, Mosul, and Jerusalem, reaching Avignon in 1353. 
He was not a sage, his garrulous reminiscences show an incontinent 
variety, and an incoherent lapse from one subject to another, matched 
by nothing in literature except the conversation of Mrs. Nickleby ; 
but he was a man of considerable reading, and his recollections of 
what he had seen are often very vivid and graphic pictures, whilst 
his veracity is unimpeachable. 

As a sample of the incoherency of some of his recollections may 
be given the following extract from his chapter " Concerning the 
Clothing of our First Parents." It must be remembered that the book 
is a chronicle of Bohemia, to which such a subject of course legiti- 
mately belongs : — 

" ' And the Lord made for Adam and his wife coats of skins and 
clothed them therewith.' But if it be asked, Whence the skins ? the 
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answer usually made is either that they were expressly created (which 
savours not of wisdom !) or that an animal was slain for the purpose 
(and this is not satisfactory, seeing that 'tis believed the animals 
were created first in pairs, and there had been no time for the mul- 
tiplication of the species). Now then, I say (but pray don't think I 
mean to dogmatise) that for pelliceas we should read filiceas, or for 
coats fur read coats fibre. For among the fronds of the coco-nut there 
grows a sort of fibrous web forming an open network of coarse dry 
filaments, and to this day among the people of Ceylon and India it is 
customary to make of those fibres wet -weather blankets for those 
rustics whom they call camalls, whose business it is to carry burdens, 
and also to carry men and women on their shoulders in palankins 
such as are mentioned in the Canticles, Ferculim fecit sibi Salomon de 
lignis Libani, whereby is meant a portable litter such as I used to be 
carried in when I was in India. A cloak, such as I mean, of this 
camall cloth (and not camel cloth) I wore till I got to Florence, where 
I left it in the sacristty of the Minor Friars. No doubt the raiment 
of John Baptist was of this kind. For as regards cameVs hair, that is, 
next to silk, the softest stuff in the world, and never could have been 
meant. By the way (speaking of camels) I once found myself in 
company with an innumerable multitude of camels and their foals, 
in that immense desert by which you go down from Babylon of the 
Confusion, towards Egypt, by way of Damascus ; and of Arabs also 
there was no end I Not that I am meaning to say there were any 
camels in Ceylon ; no — but there were innumerable elephants. And 
these, though they be most ferocious monsters, scarcely ever do any 
harm to foreigners. I even rode on an elephant once, that belonged 
to the Queen of Saba ! That beast really did seem to have the use of 
reason — if it were not contrary to the Faith to say such a thing." 

While he was in Malabar, he tells us that he erected a stone as his 
landmark and memorial, and anointed it with oil. " In sooth," he 
adds, " it was a marble pillar with a stone cross upon it, intended to 
last until the world's end. And it had the Pope's arms and my own 
engraven upon it, with inscriptions both in Indian and Latin 
characters. I consecrated and blessed it in presence of an immense 
multitude of people ; and I was carried on the shoulders of the chiefs 
in a palankin, like Solomon." 

There is some reason to believe that this pillar survived to our 
own day. The Dutch chaplain Baldeus, writing in the latter part 
of the 1 7th century, says that — " Upon the rocks near the sea-shore 
of Quilon stands a stone pillar, erected there, as the inhabitants report, 
by St. Thomas. I saw this pillar in 1662." Three hundred years of 
tradition might easily swamp the dim memory of John the Legate in 
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1hat of Thomas the Apostle. Dr. Day, in his ' Land of the Perumals,' 
tells us that this pillar still exists ; and Colonel Yule wished that this 
notice would lead some one on that coast to inquire about it. 

The last of the travellers to be spoken of was Abu Abdallah Mahomed, 
surnamed Ibn Batuta, the traveller, par excellence, of the Arab 
nation. He was born at Tangiers in 1304. Between his starting on 
his first journey, at the age of 21, and his final settlement in his 
native land at the age of 51, his travels extended over a distance 
which amounted to at least 75,000 English miles. During the 30 
years of his wanderings, he four times made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
he traversed all Egypt twice, and both coasts of the Bed Sea, he 
visited the eastern shores of Africa as far as Quiloa in 90° s., he 
several times visited Babylonia, he three times traversed Syria, was 
a short time at Constantinople, twice with Uzbeg Khan on the Wolga, 
he travelled across the steppes of Kharism to Bokhara, went through 
Khorassan to Kabul and Sind, and reached Delhi. The King of 
Delhi, Mohammed Tughlak, made him Kazi of the City, and even- 
tually named him as Chief of an Embassy to China. He joined the 
Chinese junks which were about to sail from Calicut, and applied for 
a private cabin for the ladies who were with him. But the agent 
told him that the cabins were all taken by Chinese merchants, who 
apparently had return tickets, except one without fittings. So his 
baggage and ladies were put into it, while he stayed on shore to 
attend the Friday service, before embarking. Next day his servant 
came to say that the cabin was a wretched hole, and the Captain said 
they could have a smaller vessel, to which his ladies and luggage 
were accordingly transferred. Next day it came on to blow, the 
little vessel made sail, and our traveller was left on the beach at 
Calicut, gazing after them, with nothing left but his prayer-carpet, 
ten pieces of gold, and a slave, who immediately bolted. 

During the next few years he wandered over the Maldives, Ceylon, 
and Medura, but eventually betook himself to Bengal, and thence to 
Sumatra and China. He returned to Fez, the capital of his native 
country, by way of Sumatra, Malabar, and Arabia, reaching home in 
1349, after an absence of 24 years. 

After all he had seen, he came to the conclusion that there is no 
country like his own West. " It is," says he, " the best of all countries. 
You have fruit in plenty, good meat and drink are easily come at, 
and in fact its blessings are so many that the poet has hit the mark 
when he sings — 

' Of all the four quarters of Heaven, the best 
(I'll prove it past question) is surely the West : 
'Tis the West is the goal of the Sun's daily race ; 
"lis the West that first shows you the Moon's silver face.' 
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" The dirhems of the West are but little ones, 'tis true, hut then 
you get more for them." 

Though Ibn Batuta sometimes exaggerates considerably, as when 
he says that the staircase of the Kutb Minar at Delhi is wide enough 
for elephants to ascend, he (Colonel Yule) did not know any charge 
of positive fiction that could be brought against him, except one or 
two doubtful cases in connection with his China voyage. He was 
not wauting in acuteness, nor in humane feeling, full of vital energy 
and enjoyment of life, infinite in curiosity, daring, restless, impulsive, 
sensual, inconsiderate and extravagant, doubtless an agreeable com- 
panion, for we always find him welcomed at first, but clinging, like 
one of the Ceylon leeches which he describes, when he found a full- 
blooded subject, and" hence too apt to disgust his patrons. 

The President said the work of Colonel Yule, about to be published by 
the Hakluyt Society, of which the paper was a mere summary, written to 
be read at one of our meetings, was of extreme value as a contribution to the 
history of geography. One of the authorities he had mentioned, Marignolli, 
was new to us. Colonel Yule was an officer of the highest distinction in the 
Indian service, and his 'Mission to the Court of Ava' was a well-known work. 
He was Secretary under Lord Canning's administration, and his services were 
highly valued by that great statesman. 

Lord Strangford said he thought the principle of alternating papers on 
geographical discovery with papers on geographical criticism like the present 
one, was a good one for the Society. Twenty-five years ago Major Eawlinson 
contributed to the Journal one of the most splendid papers of geographical 
criticism applied to archa;ological enquiry that ever adorned the transactions 
of any Society. In this paper he displayed an enormous sweep of 
knowledge and the most acute critical judgment; but from that day to 
the present time they had received scarcely a single paper of this class. 
Colonel Yule had given quotations from two authorities, Ibn Batuta 
and Marignolli, and had revived the travels of several others. It was 
a long time since he had seen anything published on the travels of Benedict 
Goez, but the journey of this Portuguese monk across the continent 
to Peking was a very remarkable one. With regard to Batuta, the information 
contained in the paper was not, strictly speaking, new. The work of Ibn 
Batuta had been translated into English by the late Professor Lee of Cam- 
bridge. It was twelve years since he (Lord Strangford) had seen that transla- 
tion ; but he could testify to his great delight in reading it, and also to the 
great value of Professor Lee's notes and commentaries. In the times of the 
Mongol domination Asia was thrown open to European travellers. These 
Mongol conquerors were men who professed the principle of tolerance, and they 
always courted European alliances for co-operations against the Mahomedans. 
That was the reason of their diplomatic relations with the Pope and with Louis 
of France. Afterwards the whole of Central Asia was hermetically sealed by 
the Timurian conquest, which represented the supremacy of Turkish Mahome- 
dans of the fanatical type. During that period Europe had hardly any 
connexion with China, and it might be said there was a gap in our knowledge 
of Central Asia generally between the Mongol period and the subsequent dis- 
coveries of the Dutch and Portuguese. That vacuum had been supplied by 
some of these little-known travellers whose writings had been brought before 
the Society by Colonel Yule. Another traveller who might have been 
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incorporated into the account, as read to the meeting, was a Bussian named 
Niktin, whose journals had been translated for the Hakluyt Society. It was 
a very curious work, and it contained passages which showed that this 
Niktin was strongly infechd with Mahomedanism. 

Mr. John Cbawfurd said he had great pleasure in hearing testimony to the 
talents, diligence, and judicious mind of his friend Colonel Yule. Colonel 
Yule was Secretary to the present Commissioner of British Burmah, Colonel 
Phayre, when that able officer went on a mission to the Court of Ava, and he 
had published an account of it, twenty-five years after the one he (Mr. Crawfurd) 
had published — a similar work, but incomparably better than his own, and in 
which Colonel Yule corrected many of his mistakes and added many new 
facts. 



Fourteenth Meeting, June 25th, 1866. 

Sir BODEKICK I. MUECHISON, Bart., K.C.B., President, 
in the Chair. 

Presentations. — George Goodall, Esq. ; Dr. H. C. Barnett. 

Elections. — John H. Batten, Esq. (bengal civil service) ; Lieut.- 
Colonel Lionel Seymour Dawson Darner ; Capt. Henry Chas. G. Dugdale 
(rifle brigade); John Gibson, Esq.; Berkeley Hill, Esq.; Charles 
Kean, Esq. ; Vice-Admiral Sir Alex. Milne, K.C.B. ; W. H. Ray, Esq. ; 
John Scott, Esq., m.d. 

Accessions to the Library. — ' The Sportsman and Naturalist in 
Canada,' by Major W. Eoss King. 'Von den Alpen,' by C. 
von Sonklar. 'Die Gebirgsgriippe der Hohen-Tauorn,' by C. von 
Sonklar. All presented by their respective authors. ' Cassarea : 
or, an Account of Jersey ; the greatest of the Islands remaining to 
the Crown of England of the ancient Duchy of Normandy,' by P. 
Palle. ' Besearches into the Early History of Mankind,' bj E. B. 
Tylor. ' The Land of Israel : a Journal of Travels in Palestine,' by 
II. B. Tristram. ' The Great Sahara,' by II. B. Tristram. ' Exodus 
of the Western Nations,' by Viscount Bury, m.p., &c. All added to 
the Library by purchase. ' A Treatise on the Police of the Metro- 
polis,' by P. Colquhoun, Esq. Presented by S. M. Drach, Esq. 
Continuations of Journals, Transactions, &c. 

Accessions to the Map-room. — Outlined Map of the Madras 
Presidency, to illustrate the projects contained in the Budget for 
1866-7. Irrigation Map of the Madras Presidency, compiled for the 
Secretary of State for India. Map of the Pearl-banks off Tuticorin 
and Trichendoor. All presented by C. B. Markham, Esq. 

The Papers of the evening were as follows : — 



